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BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs of all breeds 
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WORM CAPSULES 


leffectively remove 


Roundworms and Hookworms 
h easy-to-give worm treatment. 
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A HUMANE LIBRARY FOR $1 


Bound volumes of OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
for 1933, twelve numbers, 192 pp., 150 illus- 
trations, green cloth, gilt titles. An attractive 
gift to hotels, hospitals, institutions of all 
kinds, and to individuals. Order today from 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gnodertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 


City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Suppli:s 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


The Great Cruelty, summary of Dr. Rowley’s address on humane slaughtering .................. Fr « 


Our Dumb Animals, 1933, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 
ber, 1929, 1931, and 1932, bound in 
cloth, special, each -75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 
attractive pictures and verses, six in 


1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 644x3% ..$0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ; paper, 20 cts. 
The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 

by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’s 

protest against this cruelty for fash- 


ion’s sake. Four illus., 4 pp. if Free 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 

Humane Horse Book, 32 p pp., 5 cts., or. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores ; a. _* ™* 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5. ...... 50 ‘ 

The Horse’s Prayer .................... .30 

The Bell of Atri, Poem by Longfellow .. .50 “ “ 
About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50.......... small, 50 cts. 

Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... _ 

Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider . Fre 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card . 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says ........... : ae 


About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ...... cloth, $0.45 

The Trial of the Birds, play ........ $2.00 per 100 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and2 .50 “ 

How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... 50 

The Air-gun and the Birds ............ .50 


About the Cat 


The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease saa 60 per 100 
Surplus Cats -50 
The Cat in Literature 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve .. . eo 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, vanmpateaeiie 150 

pp., special 50 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, “30 cts. .paper, 7 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake ..paper, 5 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 
What is the Jack London 30 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 icc, ae 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp .. 1.00 “ “ 
Leaflets, No. 6, Animals .............. 
Leaflets, No. 7, Farm Animals ........ — eS 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............ — 
Rules for the Care of -60 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

96 pp. Pe ee 12 cents each ; ten for 0 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

illus. .15 cents each ; seven for § 00 
Kindness Picture ‘Book, 32 pp., 15 ets. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


Humane Education—for Parents and 

Teachers, 20 pp. ...... 2 each, 10. s, 
An Early Start to Kindness, ‘Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., ‘set 


each, 3: 


“Be Kind to Animals” ‘pennants 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ placards aed 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 15 cts, 
Friends and ‘Helpers (selections for 
school use), Sarah J. Eddy ...... ... Cloth, 96 cis, 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 
cloth, 35 cts. 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ..... $3.00 per 100 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c, 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
play ..8 cts. each ; ten for 25 cts, 
weenie. of Fur and Feather, play, 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Exercises for use in Schools 


Humane Day in ‘Schools, with class-room 
project, 8 pp. 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 3 cts. each;1.50 “ “ 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 


for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson... .50 “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

How to Teach It — * 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education — ™ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. 5 
A Talk with the Teacher .............. 50 " 
Our Love for Animals, a short ‘radio ad- 

dress ....5 ets. each; 2.50 “ 
Hints for Humane Sunday 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... -50 
The Coming Education ................ 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 
American College Presidents and the 

American Humane Education Society .. Free 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals’? Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 

Buttons—white star on blue ground ‘with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


$1.00 per 100 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. ........ small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant .. 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, Ss. 

J. Eddy : 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 


Band of Mercy “Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 


“ 
Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Do You Realize the Value of Superior Humane Fi!ms for use in Theater, Church, Club or School? 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


humane poem of that title 


ON BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Showing the work of the Angell Memorial Hospital and the Rest Home for Horses of the 


From one of the children of the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Children, Greenville, South Carolina, came this 


letter, dated May 18, 1934:— 


“We wish to tell you how much we enjoyed seeing the pictures, “On Behalf of Animals,” and “The Bell of Atri.” 
We think that it was so nice of Miss Jean Perry to see that the pictures came out to our hospital. The little dogs and 
cats went to the clinic and had casts put on. We have X- -ray pictures taken of ourselves, too. We liked to see the 


Illustrating Longfellow’s 


Massachusetts 8. P. C. A. 


horses being placed on the operating table.” 


Both films are available in 16 mm. and 35 mm. size. Write for full particulars to 
Secretary, American Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONE 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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According to the best accountancy fig- 
ures, sO says an article in Fortune, it cost 
approximately $25,000 to kill a soldier dur- 
ing the World War. 

We shall be glad to send the humane so- 
cieties of other states, should they desire 
it, a copy of the law just secured in Massa- 
chusetts, against the showing of horses with 
set-up and docked tails. This law, secured 
in all our states, would, in a short time, 
stop a practice which is at once cruel and 
senseless. 

A bill to repeal all laws protecting sea 
lions in Alaskan waters has been introduced 
into Congress. The sea lion is said to be 
intelligent, interesting and harmless. Even 
now fishermen may kill them if they are dis- 
covered doing damage. Write the Hon. 
Schuyler O. Bland protesting against House 
Bill 8639. It ought not to pass. 


A mounted escort of police in San Fran- 
cisco on Monday of Be Kind to Animals 
Week led down Market Street of that city 
eight retired and pensioned police horses 
taken over by the San Francisco S. P. C. 
A. for future days of rest in green pas- 
tures. It was a fine object lesson. Many a 
city would have sold them or destroyed 
them. 


How many cattle, sheep and swine per- 
ished in that fire-swept area of the Chicago 
stockyards May 19? We do not know. The 
newspaper reports, so far as we have seen, 
dwell only upon the loss of buildings, cattle- 
pens and other property to which no fire 
could bring terror or pain. We must hope 
that in the rebuilding of the cattle-pens, 
the economic interests of the packing com- 
panies will demand better protection for 
the animals they handle than the past has 
known. We doubt not nobler motives than 
economic ones will also play their part in 
the new accommodations to be provided. 
Later word received from one of the great 
packing-houses of Chicago says that only 
600 cattle were destroyed by the fire and 
100 horses. 


In making your will, remember the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, Boston. 


Our New Law Against The Shame of It 


HE setting up of horses’ tails for show 

purposes we called “The Shame of It.” 

We sought a law that would prohibit 
in Massachusetts the showing of horses with 
tails either set up or docked. That law we 
have secured. Once it is unlawful to show 
such horses the practice of so mutilating 
them will cease, that is, in every state where 
such a law is in force. 

Here is the law. 


Chapter 234 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Thirty-Four 

AN ACT relative to the Cutting of the 
Muscles or Tendons of Horses’ Tails and to 
the Showing or Exhibiting of Horses whose 
Tails have been so Cut or have been Docked. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. Chapter two hundred and sev- 
enty-two of the General Laws is hereby 
amended by striking out section eighty, as 
appearing in the Tercentenary Edition 
thereof, and inserting in place thereof the 
two following sections :— 

Section 79A. Whoever cuts the bone of 
the tail of a horse for the purpose of dock- 
ing the tail, or whoever causes or knowingly 
permits the same to be done upon premises 
of which he is the owner, lessee, proprietor 
or user, or whoever assists in or is present 
at such cutting, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year or 
by a fine of not less than one hundred nor 
more than three hundred dollars; and who- 
ever cuts the muscles or tendons of the tail 
of a horse for the purpose of setting up the 
tail, or whoever causes or knowingly per- 
mits the same to be done upon premises of 
which he is the owner, lessee, proprietor or 
user, or whoever assists in or is present at 
such cutting, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. If a horse is found with the bone of 


its tail cut as aforesaid or with the muscles 
or tendons of its tail cut as aforesaid and 
with the wound resulting from such cutting 
unhealed, upon the premises or in the charge 


and custody of any person, such fact shall 
be prima facie evidence of a violation of 
this section by the owner or user of such 
premises or the person having such charge 
or custody, respectively. 

Section 79B. Whoever shows or exhibits 
at any horse show or exhibition in the com- 
monwealth a horse with its tail cut in either 
manner prohibited in section seventy-nine A 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Section 2. The provisions of section one 
shall not prohibit the showing or exhibiting 
at a horse show or exhibit of a horse with 
its tail cut in either manner prohibited by 
section one, if the owner of such horse fur- 
nishes to the manager or other official hav- 
ing charge of the horse show or exhibition 
at which it is shown or exhibited an affidavit 
by the owner, in a form approved by the 
director of the division of animal industry 
of the department of conservation, that the 
tail of such horse was so cut prior to the 
passage of this act. Said affidavit shall 
state the sex and age of the horse and de- 
scribe its markings, if any, and shall be sub- 
ject to inspection by any officer or agent 
mentioned in section eighty-four of said 
chapter two hundred and seventy-two, as 
so appearing. 


Of course, it permits the showing of 
horses with set-up or docked tails where the 
tails have been so mutilated before our law 
goes into effect. None can be shown in 
Massachusetts should the operation be per- 
formed after Septembr 1, 1934, and the 
operation within the state of setting up the 
tail is prohibited, as docking has been for 
many years. Of course, we could have 
prosecuted anyone during the past whom we 
could have discovered cutting the tendons 
of a horse’s tail for the purpose of setting 
it up, but the deed is done so secretly that 
the discovery of it has been practically 
impossible. 

The history of the movement which has 
resulted in the legislation obtained: Nearly 
ten years ago the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to animals received a letter from a prom- 
inent horse show judge condemning the 
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practice of setting up the tails of horses 
and urging opposition to it. We immediately 
began correspondence with the officials of 
the Association of American Horse Shows 
with regard to the subject. Articles ap- 
peared in Our Dumb Animals, the matter 
was brought before the national meetings 
of the humane societies of the country. Agi- 
tation was continued. Leaflets were pub- 
lished and sent broadcast both by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the American 
Humane Association. Last year we with- 
drew our bil] at the request of the Associa- 
tion of American Horse Shows because they 
thought the Association itself might stop 
the practice. This they failed to do. Mean- 
while, New York State obtained a law for- 
bidding the practice. 

This year we won ours. One by one other 
states will secure similar legislation. Pub- 
lic opinion will finally stop a practice not 
only cruel and causing much needless suffer- 
ing, but a practice which, to the vast ma- 
jority of horse-lovers, disfigures the horse 
and robs him of no small part of his natural 
attractiveness. 


How Elephants Die 


T has often been said that no white man 

in South Africa ever sees a dead ele- 
phant, that is to say, an elephant that has 
died a natural death. How then does an ele- 
phant die? 

A traveler answers the question in a most 
romantic way. He tells that when an Afri- 
can elephant feels the pains of old age 
stealing across the vast energy of which he 
has been master for so many years, he 
moves away from the herd, sniffs the air, 
and then with solitary determination, makes 
his way slowly and sorrowfully to the 
appointed place of death. The journey be- 
fore him may take a month or a year, “but 
in majestic solitude the way is plodded, un- 
erringly the path is trod.” Instinct guides 
him to the great cemetery. 
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Exploiting Animals at A Century of Progress 


of money makers at the Chicago Fair 

this summer. Again we call atten- 
tion to a leading oil company’s attempt to 
advertise its business by putting on a costly 
show of so-called trained wild animal acts— 
captured, caged and cowed they might say 
rather than trained. 

Had the officers of this Standard Oil Com- 
pany been sufficiently interested in the wel- 
fare of animals to have known the strength 
of the humane movement in this country 
and abroad they would never have dreamed 
of affronting and antagonizing millions of 
people by sponsoring this widely advertised 
show. The demoralizing effect, particularly 
upon the young, of witnessing such an ex- 
hibition of wild animals dragged from their 
native haunts and subjected to involuntary 
obedience by the methods used, evidently 
never occurred to those who imagined 
it would bring trade to the organization. 
We must at least be grateful it was not a 
bull-fight they undertook to stage. Four 
times daily, from 2.45 till 8.30 P.M., must 
these wild things go through their stunts 
for the amusement of the populace. Is it 
progress or a movement back to the day 
when pagan Rome delighted in the brutal 
contests of the arena? 


But the managers of the Chicago Fair, 
not satisfied with this oil company’s profit 
making scheme, have arranged with a cer- 
tain Frank Buck who is to be on hand, he 
says, with nearly 1,000 wild animals. 
“There’ll be tiger traps and leopard traps 
and nets, and we'll have more than 500 
monkeys.” Shipments of these poor crea- 
tures, helpless against the cunning and 
power of man, the Chicago Daily News 
says are arriving from every part of the 
globe. 

It was a Christian martyr who dealt the 


M ANY a wild animal will be the victim 


Somewhere near Lake 
Nyanza, it is believed, 
lies the amazing grave- 
yard, the goal of the dy- ond ede 


ing elephant. It is a vast 
pit filled with blackness 
into which for thousands 
of years dying elephants 
have cast themselves with 
the last remnants of their 
ebbing strength. 

Arriving at the pit, we 
are told, the monarch of 
the African forest raises 
his trunk high in the air, 
snorts defiantly, and then 
hurls himself over the 
edge. His last death cry, 
says the traveler, vibrates 
through the great forest, 
and lions hearing that 
mighty cry, slink away in- 
to greater darkness, while 
the smaller animals crouch 
as if in reverence of the | ba = 
death of something great 
and splendid. If this story 
from Lagos, Nigeria, is 
true, it is at once a telling 
example of the wonders of 
instinct, and a most touch- 
ing instance of the pathos 


of death. P. B. P. Oil Company. 


Star performersin Red. 
Crown Cage of Fury. This 
lion was jungle-born. It is 
‘in the free “live power” show 


sponsored by the Standard 


i 
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death blow to many a brutal exhibit of jn- 
humanity in ancient Rome. Perhaps th: se 
unhappy beasts at the Chicago Fair wi]! 
by their suffering and virtual martyrdora, 
arouse sufficient protest from humane people 
throughout the land to hasten the day when 
such treatment of animals will be recog- 
nized, not as evidences of progress but ve- 
lapses toward barbarous days of old. 


Terror for Jungle Animals 


PERCY B. PRIOR 


ARKNESS descends on the jungle 

without warning, for in Africa there 
is no twilight. Immediately the dwellers of 
the wild are on the alert, awakened hy 
hunger and fear. 

Hunger possesses the lords of the jungle, 
the mighty lion, the cunning leopard. Fear 
possesses their prey, the smaller animals, 
though these are fleet of foot and clever, too. 

Fire! 

; Somewhere in the scrub a lion is stalk- 
ing a gazelle, while crouched in the bough 
of a tree a leopard watches a water-hole 
just below. 

Suddenly there runs through the jungle a 
new note of terror—a fear which seizes 
both the strong and the weak together. 

The wind is hot. A red glow lights up 
the western horizon, and from afar comes 
the dull, dreaded roar of a seething inferno. 
The demon of fire is raging. 

Fear of the night is nothing to that 
which now lays hold of every living thing. 
The one idea of all is escape, and in a few 
seconds the jungle becomes the scene of a 
wild, uncontrollable stampede. See how 
they run! Shoulder to shoulder, giraffes, 
elephants, leopards, wart hogs, gazelles, 
rhinos, zebras, and hundreds of others—all 
feuds forgotten. Even the king of beasts, 
the lion, must submit to the indignity of 
headlong flight. Reluctantly, perhaps, he 
runs beside the others, but, though fam- 
ished, nothing will induce him to break the 
unsigned armistice. 

For a day and a night the beasts are on 
the run. Meanwhile the mighty fire, caused 
by no more than the friction of two dry 
grasses in the wind, sweeps all before it, 
sparing nothing and leaping streams, until 
finally it dies out on the bank of a great 
river. 

The snakes come off best. They retire 
into deep holes in the ground, while the 
locusts rise in their hordes into the sky and 
blot out the sun. 

And there is tragedy. The vultures do 
not hang above the scene of destruction for 
nothing. Some animals fall out through 
sheer weariness, others are overtaken by 
the fire. The youngsters, too, are helpless, 
their frantic parents sometimes perishing 
by their sides. The ants pouring out of their 
hills are extinguished in one breath. 

In Canada airplanes watch for forest 
fires, and tractors and rangers are engaged 
to fight them; in Australia bushmen pro- 
tect their holdings with fire-breaks—clear- 
ings of burnt or barren ground; but in the 
African jungle the fierce fire rages at will. 


There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth! 
ALICE CARY 
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Captive Camel 
JOSEPH MCDOWELL MATHEWS 


How wistful is your alien solitude 
Far lost companion of the Eastern dunes. 
Your hair like tarnished gilt of sand 
swept moons 
That watched above a vagrant, turbaned 
brood. 
What are your dreams, old, patient, home- 
sick beast? 
Are they of some marauding Arab clan 
Asleep in midnight, whose drab caravan 
Moved on from dance to dance and feast to 
feast? 
The rolling leagues are long to Taj-Mahal 
But dreams are swift as lightning or 
monsoon; 
Do they bring back weird cadence of a 
tune 
That hurts when dream girls dance in your 
corral? 
In your still eyes I read these memories 
Of lands where pagan nomads paused to 
pray 
Along a purple waste. Old camel, say, 
Do you yet listen to the winds and seas 
For that familiar voice of one to come 
And in this rusted lock to turn the key 
That will release you from captivity? 
Or, in your heart throb do you hear a drum? 


Tuberculosis at the Zoo 
MORRY TANENBAUM 


NIMALS do not get tuberculosis when 

they are out in the forests where they 
have their homes, but they do when they are 
cooped up in the zoo of a city made for hu- 
man beings. Ostriches, pythons, buffaloes, 
lions and tigers all get it. Monkeys were 
especially susceptible. In the city of Chi- 
cago the zoo was becoming a_ veritable 
slaughter-house. 

There it was in Lincoln Park, one of the 
finest zoos in one of the finest parks in the 
world. What‘ could be done about it? The 
best thing to do might have been to return 
the animals but since this was out of the 
question, something else had to be done. De 
Vry, the superintendent of the zoo, was 
known and respected everywhere as being 
well acquainted with the best methods of 
animal care. 

He called Dr. Evans, the pathologist of 
the zoo, to his aid and showed him how he 
had reproduced natural conditions. The av- 
erage temperature of the monkey’s home in 
monkey lands was eighty-five degrees. Good! 
The solution was to let them get their 
eighty-five in the summer sun, and keep 
the winter heat up to that point. This was 
being done, but the results were disastrous. 
The death rate from tuberculosis was higher 
in Lincoln Park zoo than in the lower East 
side of New York. 

Fifty and sixty deaths every single year 
are altogether too much, and Mr. De Vry 
was becoming more and more worried. No 
matter how much heat he kept in the 
monkey-house, the monkeys died of tuber- 
culosis. 

That fall, another shipment of monkeys 
arrived. Most of them were healthy since 
they were fresh from the tropics. Some of 
them, however, were physically degener- 
ate—they had been in this land of ours too 
long. They were mangy, their hair was 
gone, the skin was tight around their bones, 
they were feverish and unhappy. 
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Dr. Evans suggested 
that instead of putting 
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STRETCH THE WEEK TO A YEAR 


these monkeys in the 
winter “deathhouse,” 
they be left outside in 
the cold. When the first 
snow came, these sick 
monkeys did not turn 
over and die. Of course 
they were from the 
tropics, but they didn’t 
seem to mind Chicago’s 
winter snows so very 
much. 

Before long, children 
were coming from all 
over the north side to 
see monkeys sitting on 
a pile of snow eating 
a banana, just as if 
there were plenty of 
snow in Africa or South 
America. They were in 
drafts and they were 
chilled through and 
through every few 
days. Inside the mon- 
key-house, their broth- 
ers were perched on the 
radiator, bravely try-. 
ing to keep warm. Out- 
side, the brethren were 
ready for a_ snowball 
fight. By spring, the 
monkeys outside were 
the only ones who did 
not get tuberculosis. 

Instead, they had 


LET THEM HAVE THE RIGHT oF Way ! { 


coverings of hair, 
stronger muscles and 
good _ appetites. It 
seemed that arctic 
weather didn’t do these creatures any harm; 
they were from the tropics, but why not 
adjust themselves to changing conditions? 

This was an entirely new principle in zoo 
management. If zoos were to be kept at all, 
surely they ought to be run with the very 
best methods, eliminating disease and death. 
Mr. De Vry changed his way of thinking. 
Instead of manufacturing “natural” condi- 
tions for tropical animals, he found that the 
animals would, if given a chance, adapt 
themselves to temperate climates. 

From that time on Chicago’s zoo had no 
trouble. The animals were apparently as 
content as they could be and no more died 
of tuberculosis. The zoo was novel indeed, 
since for many years it enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the only place in the world 
where kangaroos jumped through snow and 
ostriches raced over ice. 

From buffaloes to sacred bulls, and from 
wild hogs to antelope, the general physical 
condition was improved. Strange, indeed, 
how those sick monkeys that came in that 
fall shipment were the means of saving 
their brethren from the tropics from the 
dread disease of tuberculosis. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application to 
the Massachusetts S. P. C.”A., 180 Long- 


wood Avenue, Boston. 


CARTOON BY M. R. HALLADAY IN Providence Journai 
MAY 14, WHICH WON FIRST PRIZE, $50 CASH 


Cartoon Prize Winners 


NNOUNCEMENT of prizes for the 
best cartoons illustrating kindness to 
animals, offered by the American Humane 
Education Society of Boston, in connection 
with Be Kind to Animals Week, was made 
June 5 by President Francis H. Rowley of 
the Society. Special cartoons by artists of 
national reputation appeared in prominent 
newspapers from Massachusetts to Hawaii. 
The first prize, $50 cash, was awarded 
to M. R. Halladay for a cartoon entitled, 
“Stretch the Week to a Year,” which ap- 
peared in the “Providence Journal,’ May 
14, and which is reproduced on this page; 
second prize, $25 cash, was awarded to 
Craig Fox for a cartoon entitled “Forever 
Faithful,” which appeared in the “Monroe 
Republican,” Rochester, N. Y., April 19. 
Honorable mention was given to Elmer R. 
Messner, of the “Times-Union,” Rochester, 
N. Y., for a cartoon entitled, “Why Not 
Extend It,” which appeared in all of the 
Gannett newspapers during Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week; and to Karl Kae Knecht for a 
cartoon entitled, “This Week and Every 
Week,” which appeared in the “Courier,” 
Evansville, Indiana, April 16. 


JOIN THE JACK LONDON CLUB 


The vicious and cruel exploitation of 
animals can be boycotted from the public 
stage. Send you name for enrolment to 
Our Dumb Animals. 
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On Finding a Tortoise Shell 


ELSIE WHEELER 


I found your little empty house,, 

You lovely, lonely, harmless thing. 

A round hole through the top was proof 
Of death by heartless, sheer intent. 

No woodland foe would treat you so; 
Then how could human hand lift stone 
’Gainst innocence without defense? 


Was it, perhaps, a drink you sought 

At the clear stream down the ravine? 

The footpath ran too close just there 

And you were spied, used as a mark. 

The blunt nerves quivered long ... and 

then... 

You died. Alone? Or did some snail 
Crawl close to offer sympathy? 


As I looked down, I was constrained 
To think that he who took your life 
Would meet you once again some day. 


Literature’s Debt to Animals 
CARROLL VAN COURT 


F we could take an accurate census of 

how many famous writers have received 
either inspiration or help from their pet 
animals in their art, I believe we would be 
surprised. 

For instance, it is said that Balzac used 
to like to have his big black cat on his 
desk before he began writing his great 
books. No doubt the presence of his cat 
helped a lot, as he seemed to more or less 
depend upon it. 

Also, it is said that Booth Tarkington 
wants his dog near his feet before he be- 
gins to write. Another literary assistant! 

And how many good dog stories have we 
had from Mr. Albert Payson Terhune, who 
gets most of his material from dogs. 

Mr. Harry Carr, famous column conduc- 
tor of The Los Angeles Times, is a great 
lover of dogs, and often tells a funny joke 
about his pets in his column, as does Lee 
Shippey in the same paper, who calls his 
comical pup a Neardale! 

O. O. McIntyre is a famous dog lover, 
and often quotes his Boston bull. 

This very morning (April 17, 1934), I 
find in The Los Angeles Times, one of those 
rare pictures of Walt Mason, who writes a 
poem every day, and on his lap is a little 
black dog, which has furnished many an 
idea for the prolific versifier, whose work 
appears in many papers daily. 

And last Sunday, over the radio, I heard 
a marvelous dog story that is an inspira- 
tion to all deg lovers. I think the title was 
“Billy Wiggs;” at any rate, it was by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, one of my favorite 
living authors, who wrote what I think is 
the best newspaper story ever written, “The 
Clarion.” And so it goes, down through 
great authors, then the poets, as witness 
Keats with his “Ode to a Nightingale,” and 
Shelley’s “To a Skylark.” 

In fact, great men in all walks of life 
have been noted also for their love of ani- 
mals, as the stories of their lives tell us, 
and we can find much evidence that great 
literature owes a real debt to pet animals. 


Remember the Mass. Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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Canada’s Buffalo Increase 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 


ing new grazing ground this year as 

the surplus of Canada’s ever increasing 
buffalo herds at Wainwright, Alberta, are 
moved northward to the larger reserve in the 
North West Territories. By train and boat 
during the autumn months, the Canadian 
government sends the overfiow of young 


A BOUT one thousand buffalo are find- 


which is more accustomed to seeing pr 
pectors and financiers, smells of buffalo whi 
flat-bottom river barges are loaded with t! 
rail-traveling bisons. Then the flotilla stars 
off on the Athabasca River to Lake Ath: - 
basca and along the Slave River to Fo 
Smith, capital of the North West Ter: - 
tories. Now the buffalo are practically 


THERE ARE 6,000 BUFFALO IN THE MAIN HERD ON THE 100,000-ACRE 
PRESERVE AT WAINWRIGHT, ALBERTA 


buffalo more than a thousand miles north- 
ward to the 17,300 square-mile park where 
the once nearly extinct species of North 
American big game has plenty of room to 
expand. 

When some twenty-five years ago the 
Canadian government bought the last re- 
maining herd of buffalo, 709 animals, no 
one could foresee that within so few years 
of the almost complete disappearance of the 
American bison, it would be necessary to 
ship surplus animals to a new and larger 
preserve. Now there are so many buffalo 
on the government’s game preserves that if 
left alone they would soon breed to numbers 
similar to those before the coming of the 
white man. Once they dotted the plains of 
the west from Mexico to Great Slave Lake 
in millions. Now it is estimated that up- 
wards of 20,000 are under the care of gov- 
ernment game wardens. 

Wainwright, a small stop on the trans- 
continental railway, has the distinction of 
being the only place on the continent where 
there is an annual buffalo stampede. The 
thunder of six thousand buffalo on the run 
penetrates for miles around, the dust hangs 
thick above. Egged on by hard riding cow- 
boys, the yearlings and two-year olds are 
driven into corrals where other cowboys 
stand ready to brand the shaggy animals 
with a big W, to denote their origin at the 
Wainwright preserve. 

From the corrals it is not far to the 
loading platform, and so into the railway 
cars which lead the buffalo on the first stage 
of their forced migration to new grazing 
grounds. Up the plank the bisons are 
shoved, led or coaxed, and as one car is filled 
another draws up to the platform, till a 
string of cattle cars loaded with snorting 
buffalo is ready to pull out from the station 
to the end of the railway at Waterways, 
half way to the new stamping-grounds. 

Here the unloading in corrals of untrim- 
med logs takes place, and the frontier post, 


their new territory. Rangers lead them to 
the stamping-ground where already some 
15,000 buffalo have preceded them. Ranger 
cabins, trails and telephones throughout the 
vast preserve, the largest on the continent, 
keep the government informed as to how 
the new buffalo mix with the old inhabi- 
tants of the region. ; 

The large herds of buffalo have their be- 
ginning in a quartet of calves a young In- 
dian brave brought home as a peace-offering 
to his father-in-law, according to the now 
accepted theory where the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s first herd came from. Those four 
calves were brought to the father-in-law on 
the Flathead Reservation in Montana in 
1873. They grew and bred till soon there 
was a small herd. Michael Pablo, a Mexi- 
can, bought ten of the animals for $2,500. 
They were by now scarce, having nearly all 
been killed off for their robes during the 
settlement of the plains. Pablo kept his ten 
shaggy buffalo till they grew to 709, when 
he sold them to the Canadian government 
for the same price per head he had paid, 
$250. That was after he had offered them 
for sale to the United States government. 

Now the large herds which have grown 
from this small beginning supply most of 
the buffalo which are found in zoological 
gardens the world over, for every year Can- 
ada has requests for some of these animals 
from distant countries. In addition, these 
animals supply robes and coats for the 
mounted police, and steaks and pemmican 
for northern travelers. 

At Wainwright the buffalo graze on the 
100,000-acre preserve in summer, along with 
2,500 deer, 1,000 elk, moose and antelopes. 
In winter time the buffalo graze as best 
they can when the snow is not too heavy 
and, if it is too heavy, there is a large ton- 
nage of hay available, grown on the pre- 
serve. Lakes dot the acreage so that the 
buffalo roams in his natural surroundings, 
and can cool off in the hot weather. 
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Wren in the Maple 


The House Wren is the State Bird of Ohio 
EARL BIGELOW BROWN 


Oh, elfin music-box ; 
Oh, magic source of song 
That flows in bright cascade 
The whole day long! 


Thy music multiplies 
In fledglings, three or four, 
From whose more tiny throats 
Rich melody will pour! 


Oh, miracle of God, 
That from soft breast, so small, 
With never failing charm, 
Ecstatic song should fall! 


Burns — Poet of Nature 
JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


OBERT BURNS may depend upon his 

love lyrics for his eternal fame, but 
few poets have written more appealingly 
about our dumb animals than the Scottish 
bard. 

Numberless verses have been written 
about the loyalty of dogs, but what other 
poet has ever attuned his muse to heed the 
existence of the lowly mouse? While plow- 
ing on his father’s farm one day, Burns’s 
plowshare upturned the nest of a pair of 
field mice. The young poet stopped his plow- 
ing and wrote his ode “To a Mouse,” which 
contains that oft-repeated phrase about 
“The best laid schemes of mice and men” 
and these humble lines: 


“And make thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
And fellow-mortal!” 


Reared in an age when even human life 
was held lightly, Burns raised his voice in 
vigorous protest against the needless slaugh- 
ter of the birds by those alleged “sportsmen” 
who masquerade under the guise of “hunt- 
ers” when he penned: 


“The thundering guns are heard on every 
side, 

The wounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide; 

The feathered field-mates, bound by Nature’s 
tie, 

Sires, mothers, children, in one carnage lie.” 


In a letter to a friend he once wrote: 
“Searcely any object gave me more—I do 
not know if I should call it pleasure, but 
something which exalts and enraptures 
me—than to walk in the sheltered side of a 
wood in a cloudy winter day and hear the 
stormy wind howling among the trees. I 
listened to the birds, and frequently turned 
out of my path lest I should disturb their 
little songs or frighten them to another 
station.” 

He was, as he himself expressed it, full 
of pity for the “melancholy cattle,” the 
“Silly sheep” and the “helpless birds,” buf- 
feted and beset by wintry blasts. 

He stands beside the moss-draped ruins of 
a roofless tower where “the howlet (owl) 
mourns in her dewy bower and sets the 
wild echoes flying.” No matter what his 
mood or misfortune, he was always compas- 
sionate toward all animate creatures—al- 
ways the poet and friend of nature. 
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State Birds 


C. BERNARD PETERSON 


are the birds, yet too few of us real- 

ize either their importance or their 
numbers. A small group of observers at Buf- 
falo, New York, counted 245 different 
kinds of birds within a radius of 50 miles 
of that great industrial city, during a period 
of only three years, and has records of more 
than 300 kinds as being seen during the 
past 20 years. It is surprising what a large 
number of birds live within a few miles of 
the city, and how few kinds are known to 
the average person. 


The campaign, which during the past few 
years has been waged by women’s clubs, to 
induce each state in the United States to 
designate some bird as its official bird is 
awakening interest in our feathered neigh- 
bors. Today only four states, Connecticut, 
Iowa, New Jersey, and Tennessee have not 
adopted an official bird. By formal action 
of state legislatures all other states have 
chosen birds to represent them, the last 
state to do so being North Carolina, which 
designated the tomtit, or Carolina chicka- 
dee as its representative. 

Birds have been chosen by the states for 
their beauty, because of the economic value, 
for their pleasing songs, or because in some 
way they are tied by tradition to the state. 
Some birds have been chosen by more than 
one state, the western meadowlark being 
honored by seven: Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Ore- 
gon, and Wyoming. The mockingbird and 
the cardinal were selected by three states 
each; Arkansas, Florida, and Mississippi 
favoring the imitator, and Delaware, IIli- 
nois, and Kentucky the flaming one. The 
robin was also chosen by three states, Mich- 
igan, Virginia, and Wisconsin, while bob- 
white was chosen by Oklahoma and Rhode 
Island. 


Alabama chose her bird, the flicker, or 


A MONG our most interesting neighbors 


THE PURPLE FINCH IS THE STATE 
BIRD OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FLICKER—STATE BIRD OF ALABAMA 


yellow hammer, because during the Civil 
War her soldiers were nicknamed yellow- 
hammers from the yellow uniforms worn by 
the cavalry. Utah chose the California gull 
to remind her citizens of the great service 
done the state by these birds, when they 
saved a crop from insects in 1848. New 
York state once favored the robin, but in 
1927 changed her mind by legislative act, 
and bestowed the honor upon the eastern 
bluebird, an honor which this bird shares 
with Missouri, too. 

A long story could be written about how 
the various states came to choose the birds 
that now represent them. Even the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has chosen a bird, the 
wood thrush, although the national bird is 
the bald eagle, and it would appear to some 
that the national bird ought to suffice for 
the capital as well. Birds chosen by other 
states are: Arizona, cactus wren; Califor- 
nia, valley quail; Colorado, lark bunting; 
Georgia, brown thrasher; Idaho, mountain 
bluebird; Indiana, eastern cardinal; Louisi- 
ana, brown pelican; Maine, chickadee; 
Maryland, Baltimore oriole; Massachusetts, 
veery; Minnesota, goldfinch; Nevada, moun- 
tain bluebird; New Hampshire, purple finch; 
New Mexico, road runner; Ohio, house 
wren; Texas, western mockingbird; Ver- 
mont, hermit thrush; Washington, willow 
goldfinch; and West Virginia, tufted tit- 
mouse. 

Perhaps in time the good work the wom- 
en’s clubs have been doing will be reflected 
in an increased appreciation and love for 
our songsters. Then we may all know doz- 
ens of kinds of birds when we see them, or 
hear their notes, instead of the few that we 
now recognize. 

Humane Sunday, April 7; Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 8-13, 1935. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. sd 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


JULY, 1934 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an adressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


A Chicago Zoo 


E hope the report is without founda- 

tion that foretells a $4,000,000 zoo for 
Chicago. There are already too many un- 
happy victims of man’s cruelty caught in far 
off lands, shipped thousands of miles from 
their native surroundings and then shut up 
behind prison bars to wear their lives out 
that curiosity may stare at them in their 
helplessness. As to the possible $4,000,000 
Chicago Zoo the Atlanta Constitution clev- 
erly says, “A curious animal in Chicago 
would be a teacher with salary paid in full.” 


Makers of War 


Among those most responsible for the 
wars of modern times are the great manu- 
facturers of armaments. Their business, 
their dividends depend upon war. The more 
war, the bigger the dividends. The more 
they can scare one nation to arm against 
another, the faster the profits roll up for 
the stockholders. Senator Nye’s Resolution 
before Congress for the appointment of a 
Committee to investigate the activities of 
individuals and corporations in the United 
States engaged in this business, we heartily 
endorse. The hope is that some day this 
making of armaments may be taken out of 
the hands of private individuals and com- 
panies and managed by the Government it- 
self. The motive of profit leading to incit- 
ing to war would then be practically elim- 
inated. 

Can lovers of peace consistently continue 
to hold stock in companies whose profits are 
measured largely by the amount of war 
material sold? It is something like a prohi- 
bitionist investing his money in a distillery. 


An Appreciation 


The friends of Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, one 
of our field workers in the New England 
States, will read the following with interest: 
“Nashua, N. H.—I attended the gathering, 
and the address of Miss Gilbert held the 
closest attention of all the students and 
teachers. Not a vacant seat in the large 
assembly and at the close the applause was 
prolonged and enthusiastic and every stu- 
dent arose and thanked her. She is a most 
interesting speaker and she will always be 
welcomed in our other schools.” 
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The Household Unites 


N what? In the plan to cut down the 

consumption of meat according to the 
pledge which has been appearing in Our 
Dumb Animals and which many are signing. 

A lady, prominent socially and financially 
in the city where she lives, writes us: “I 
have talked this subject over with my house- 
hold and all agree to the idea. My week as 
planned includes fish on two days, chicken 
(locally killed) two days, meat one day, 
vegetable dinner one day, and eggs one day. 
I shall explain to the owner of our market 
why I am not buying meat but once a week.” 

To a family used to several more meat 
days this is a real self-denial. Often one in 
a family may be willing to become a strict 
vegetarian, but it is difficult to lead an 
entire family to be content with a vegetable 
diet. To find an entire family, father, 
mother, children and employees willing to 
go this far is greatly to their credit. The 
more people who keep this pledge the sooner 
humaner methods in the slaughter of our 
food animals will come. 


A Word from Turkey 


Our good friend, Mrs. A. W. Manning, of 
Robert College, Istanbul, and whose devo- 
tion to the welfare of animals in Turkey is 
known to many of our readers, writes us: 
“The most important events of the year 
were the abolishing of camel fights and 
cock-fights here and the founding of a new 
Society in Ankara. Next year we hope to 
be able to have an Animal Week in Tur- 
key.” We hope they will be far more suc- 
cessful in stopping cock-fighting in Turkey 
than the authorities are in this country. 
They are very common here and to secure 
information as to where they occur so as 
to make arrests, is exceedingly difficult. 


The Edwardian Era 


Lord Salisbury, Prime Minister for over 
thirteen years, when the military authori- 
ties asked for expensive strategic lines to 
be prepared along the Red Sea, wrote to 
Lord Cromer, “Now I would not be too much 
impressed by what the soldiers tell you 
about the strategic importance of these 
places. If they were allowed full scope they 
would insist upon the importance of gar- 
risoning the moon in order to protect us 
from Mars.” MAUROIS 


Will You Sign This Petition? 


If so, please send us your name and ad- 
dress as indicated below, and we will add 
it to the list. 


The Petition 

We, the undersigned, knowing the great 
and unmecessary cruelty of the present 
methods of slaughtering food animals, do 
hereby pledge ourselves to cut our con- 
sumption of meat and meat products ten 
per cent or more, until humane slaughter 
is installed in every abattoir, all carcases 
to be stamped “Humanely slaughtered.” 


July, 1924 


Mrs. Charlotte L. Hunt 


N the death of this gifted and devoted 

worker in the cause of animal welfare, 
the city of Chicago, her home, the State of 
Illinois and the humane movement of the 
entire country have lost one of their wisest, 
most efficient and most successful person- 
alities. For years Mrs. Hunt was president 
of the Chicago Humane Education Society, 
closely affiliated with our own Humane Edu- 
cation Society. We know of no similar 
organization with so little financial back- 
ing that has accomplished so much as this 
Chicago society under Mrs. Hunt’s leader- 
ship. In association with a group of loyal 
women she was able to bring to bear upon 
the authorities of the city an influence alto- 
gether beyond what one could have sup- 
posed. Through her efforts, and those of 
her associates, the municipality was, virtu- 
ally forced to build the splendid new dog 
shelter which has taken the place of one 
that was a disgrace to the city. Her visits 
at this shelter have been an unfailing in- 
spiration, and her gracious spirit of kind- 
ness still pervades the entire atmosphere of 
the shelter. Few tributes paid to her mem- 
ory would she have more keenly appreciated 
than the flowers brought to her funeral by 
the employees of the shelter literally be- 
dewed with their tears. Personality, charm, 
wisdom, vision, courage to act where others 
hesitated—these gifts of nature combined 
to make her what she was—a woman to be 
at once honored and loved. Somewhat frail 
and delicate in body, it could be said of her 
“The sword had outworn its scabbard.” She 
passed, we may well believe, “to where be- 
yond these voices there is peace.” 


Humane Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. 

We will welcome your contribution to 
this fund. Please make checks payable to 
Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and 
specify that the amount contributed is for 
the Humane Education Trust Fund. 

The Mass. S. P. C. A. also is raising a 
special fund to provide, when necessary, 
for employees incapacitated for work. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board 

CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 

— STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
oston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN Davin A. BoLTton 
Harvey R. FULLER Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 

HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 

Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
THEODORE W. PEaARSON, Springfield 

Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 

Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
WINFIELD E. DUNHAM, New Bedford Bristol 
HaroL_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis, 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
ethuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpItH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. A. J. FuRBUSH, Treas.; Mrs. 
AGNES P. FISHER, Ch. Work Com. 


Springfield Branch—Mnrs. DoNALp C. Pres.; 
Mrs. AARON Treas. 


Winchester Branch—Mrs. RIcHARD S. TAYLOR, 
Pres.; Miss Bessie SMALL, Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 15,712 


Cases investigated ............... 493 
Animals examined. ............. 4,062 
Animals placed inhomes ......... 80 
Lost animals restored to owners... 25 
Number of prosecutions .......... 14 
Number of convictions ........... 11 
Horses taken from work.......... 32 


Horses humanely put to sleep..... 42 
Small animals humanely put tosleep 1,577 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected................ 42,007 

Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society. for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Mrs. Mary A. 
Willson of Boston; Lulu S. Symmes of 
Hammond, Indiana; Esther J. Prevaux of 
Amesbury; Ellen McCartney of Newton; 
and Fanny Foster of Newport, Rhode Island. 

June 12, 1934. 


Do not abandon pets in vacation. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
F. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 
H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 
L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
Veterinarians 


A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 714 Cases 2,347 
Dogs 573 Dogs 1,929 
Cats 127 Cats 344 
Birds 8 Birds 62 
Horses 5 Rabbits 4 
Rabbit 1 Horses 2 

Guinea Pig 1 
Squirrel 2 
Turtle 1 
Operations 962 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary 277,834 
The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital ........... 103 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 305 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in May 


A defendant who had custody of fifteen 
head of stock and two horses was charged 
with failure to provide them with proper 
food, drink, shelter and protection from the 
— He pleaded nolo and paid a fine of 

5. 


For cruelly driving a horse that was unfit 
for labor, an offender, upon a plea of nolo, 
was fined $20 and the horse was destroyed. 


For knowingly and wilfully permitting a 
dog to be subjected to unnecessary cruelty 
and suffering, a defendant pleaded guilty 
and paid a fine of $25. 


Overworking a horse that was unfit for 
labor by reason of lameness, defendant 
found guilty and fined $25. 


For subjecting a dog to unnecessary 
cruelty and suffering caused by frozen feet 
which had been uncared for, owner of ani- 
mal was convicted and fined $15. 


For cruelly driving a horse afflicted with 
harness galls, defendant was fined $20; sen- 
tence suspended for two months. 

The owner of a horse was charged with 
the offense of selling same when it was unfit 
for labor on account of lameness. He was 
found guilty and fined $5. The horse was 
ordered destroyed. 

The promoter of a cock-fight was appre- 
hended, convicted and fined $50, and ap- 
pealed. Thirty-six of those present, where 
preparations were being made for an exhi- 
bition of the fighting of birds, were fined 
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Annual Auxiliary Meeting 


Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Women Re-elect 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, President 


BOUT one hundred members and 

guests of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. enjoyed their 
annual banquet at Hotel Kenmore, Boston, 
May 23. Mrs. Clarke, president, acted as 
toastmaster in her usual felicitous manner. 
The chief guest was Mrs. Frederick W. 
Mansfield, who brought the greetings of her 
husband, the mayor of Boston, and told of 
her own interest in hospital work. Other 
speakers included Mrs. Henry W. Hildreth, 
second vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mr. B. J. 
Osborne, who spoke on “A Year’s Results 
of the N. R. A.”; Mrs. Wm. J. McDonald, 
first president of the Auxiliary; Miss Mary 
Claire, director of the sixth district of the 
State Federation; President Francis H. 
Rowley of the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A.; 
Mrs. Donald C. Kibbe, president of the 
Springfield Branch of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary; Mrs. Richard S. Taylor, president of 
the Winchester Branch; and Mr. J. P. 
Westcott who told of the cruelty of setting 
up horses’ tails and of the attitude of the 
more enlightened horsemen who are opposed 
to this custom. 

A dramatic moment occurred at the close 
of Mr. Westcott’s address, when President 
Rowley announced that he had just received 
a message from the State House saying that 
Governor Ely had that afternoon signed 
the bill, sponsored by the Society, which will 
prevent the showing of horses with docked 
or set-up tails. The various speeches were 
interspersed with music, including vocal 
solos by Mrs. Mary Nevery. Mrs. George A. 
Ramlose headed the committee of hostesses 
which consisted also of Mrs. F. Hilliard 
Young, Mrs. W. C. Bliss, Mrs. Leona 
Cooney, Mrs. Charles Staniek, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Blakney, Mrs. Charles Hoyt, Mrs. 
Colton Moore, and Mrs. James J. Corbet. 


At the business meeting of the Auxiliary 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke was unani- 
mously re-elected president. Other officers 
chosen were Mrs. Arthur W. Hurlburt and 
Mrs. Frank S. Hobbs, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
A. J. Furbush, treasurer; Mrs. W. G. Bliss, 
recording secretary; Charles C. Hoyt, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. A. P. Fisher, 
chairman of the work committee; Mrs. 
Harry Cole, chairman of ways and means; 
and for directors, Mrs. Edward C. Brown, 
Mrs. W. W. Haswell and Mrs. George A. 
Ramlose, for two years; and Mrs. William 
J. McDonald, Miss Helen Potter and Mrs. 
Herbert E. Prescott for one year. 


$10 each. By an order of the court, the 
seventy-four birds seized were killed and 
distributed among needy families. 

For cruelly overdriving a horse, defendant 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced one month 
to the House of Correction. The sentence 
was suspended one year with understanding 
that the horse be destroyed. 


Taunton Branch 


The Taunton Branch of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. took care of ninety-seven 
animals during April and May. A tag day, 
food sale and bridge netted the Branch a 
substantial sum. 
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For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
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GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
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Leonard T. Hawksley........... Italy 
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Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton...... Madeira 
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Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Safe Annuity Bonds 


ANY men and women, lovers of ani- 

mals, are getting both happiness and 
material comfort from our two Societies’ 
Annuity Bonds. These bonds are absolutely 
safe and yield a return according to one’s 
age. They make their appeal ordinarily to 
people over 40 years of age. Send the 
coupon for a free folder which gives full 
details. Fill in the coupon and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send 

me your folder which tells all about your 
Annuity Bonds. 


Name . 


Mrs. Nichols Re-elected 
Chairman 


T the National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 13-19 last, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols of 
Tacoma, field representative of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, was re- 
elected national chairman of humane educa- 
tion for a term of three years. This came 
about because of the outstanding work of 
Mrs. Nichols in this field, who not only 
has played an important part in the councils 
of the national assembly but also has per- 
fected a very complete organization of her 
department in all the states. 

A special exhibit of humane literature, 
including books and posters, was a feature 
of the national convention. At the “panel 
program” Mrs. Nichols presented a talk on 
“Humane Education and the New Leisure,” 
which was very enthusiastically received. 

On her way to attend the Congress, Mrs. 
Nichols visited the state convention at Poca- 
tello, Idaho, where the American Humane 
Education Society also had a conspicuous 
exhibit. Here Mrs. Nichols gave an address 
on Humane Education, and the next day 
she was asked to broadcast for fifteen min- 
utes. When the resolutions were presented 
by the delegates, this one was included: 
“We heartily endorse the program of the 
national chairman of humane education in 
the schools and community.” 


Fez Fondouk, Morocco 


Report for April, 1934— 30 Days 


Exchange @ $15.15 


Daily average large animals 27.1 

Forage for same $ 68.94 
Daily average dogs 6.4 

Forage for same 1.66 
Large animals humanely put to sleep 13 4.95 
Transportation 8.19 
Wages, grooms, etc. 88.94 


Inspector’s wages 


27.72 
Superintendent’s salary 158.42 
Assistant's salary 82.50 
Veterinary’s salary 26.40 
Motor allowance 16.50 
Sundries 29.46 

$513.68 


Entries: 6 horses, 9 mules, 27 donkeys. 

Exits: 3 horses, 9 mules, 20 donkeys. 

Monthly Report of Supt.’s Assistant, and Inspector 
on 70 Native Fondouks, the two markets for animals 
held twice weekly, and distances walked throughout 
the Souks and the Medina, the Mellah, the Ville 
Nouvelle, where are the police headquarters, and 
the Batha Division. Kilometers traveled, 312; ani- 
mals seen, 7,532; animals treated, 2,363; animals 
transferred, 20. 

SUPT.’S NOTES: Very few animals in town, the 
weather being exceptionally wet and cold. 

The name of Mr. Edward Tuck of Paris 
and Monte Carlo should be added to the 
list of the American Fondouk Committee 


published by us last month. 


A Humane Missionary 


Recently Mrs. Alice L. Park of Palo Alto, 
California, who conducts the Western Hu- 
mane Press Bureau under the auspices of 
the American Humane Education Society, 
took a cruise around the world, distributing 
humane literature in many ports but especi- 
ally in Japan and Hawaii. She also had 
interviews with several editors, librarians 
and other acquaintances of former trips, 
all in the interests of humane education. 
Bound volumes of Our Dumb Animals and 
of other books about animals were placed 
in circulation on the steamer, where they 
were read both by passengers and crew. 
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Boys and Guns 


LIONEL LEE 


OT infrequently certain kinds of m. 

zines carry articles encouraging | ys 
to start in early to master firearms anc 
come great hunters. Often these articles 
written by parents or fathers who tr: :o 
show that hunting and killing the creat. es 
of forest and field is making fine, manly 
zens of their sons. 

One such writer says that a lad cay \t 
begin too early to familiarize himself wit. a 
gun. Of course, if the child is too you: yx, 
have the weapon unloaded, so there wil! be 
no danger. 

How absurd, when you reflect on it! (n- 
loaded, a gun is not different from any othr 
toy; yet this misguided father, who would 
probably condemn most other toys, deeiis 
it vitally important that a young boy should 
master all the rudiments of gun manipu- 
lation. 

The glory of the chase; the glamor of thx 
gun and its awesome power; the study of 
killing shots, power of different loads, and 
vulnerable places in animals—all such is 
pictured to the boy as the big thing in 
life, at least in recreational life. 

Naturally, kindness, refinement, senti- 
ment, etc., so foreign to the elements of a 
hunter’s education, fall into the classifica- 
tion of undesirable and effeminate qualities. 
He can’t go north and south at the same 
time. 

Doubtless many people have supposed that 
this attitude of fathers died out years ago. 
Generally, perhaps it did, but in some sec- 
tions of the country, and with some types of 
men, it yet exists and does much harm. 
There are far too many men, even today. 
who regard education, culture and humani- 
tarianism as “sissy stuff.” 

Mr. Smith (the name is fictitious, but the 
man real and the story true) was such a 
man. Living on a farm in a wooded coun- 
try, he trained both his sons to use firearms 
and be “he-men” in every respect. 

In his own words, “They got too good 
with shotguns and rifles, then took up auto- 
matic pistols.” At sixteen and fourteen 
respectively they were notorious throughout 
the section; feared much as the James boys 
and the Dalton gang were when just start- 
ing on their crime careers. 

Both the Smith boys were rather below 
the average in size and strength, and this 
made them even more dependent upon their 
weapons. Extremely cruel from the steady 
practice of hunting (in season and out), 
human life meant but little to them; accord- 
ing to their own father, it was only good 
luck that for a number of years kept them 
out of jail. 

But in their early twenties they gave up 
country life and, taking their favorite auto- 
matics, migrated to “bigger time,” to a city 
where they could herd with their own kind. 

Briefly, the young one was killed in a 
Chicago police raid, while the older one is 
in the penitentiary, serving a life sentence 
for murder. The father, a sad and broken 
old man now, says that “guns did it’—the 
desire to kill something with that beautiful 
and effective thing with which the boys had 
become so efficient. 

“If I were younger again,” mourned Mr. 
Smith, “and had a dozen boys, not one would 
ever be permitted by me to touch a firearm.” 
Is there a child and a gun in your home? 
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Mrs. Toomim Appreciated 


EFORE 300 pupils and 200 parents of 

the Knickerbocker School, Chicago, 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim of the American 
Humane Education Society recently gave an 
address. This is what the principal of the 
school writes to President Rowley about 
Mrs. Toomim’s visit:— 


Knickerbocker School has received much 
pleasure and great inspiration through the 
visit today of Mrs. Toomim, who presented 
the prizes and the beautiful poster with the 
names of those receiving honorable men- 
tion thereon. 

You are fortunate to have one whose in- 
tense interest in kindness to animals is 
shown so clearly by her vital manner of 
speaking, and her power to hold the atten- 
tion of her audience. 

Trusting to have Mrs. Toomim with us 
again, I am, 

NELLE S. KELLY, 
Knickerbocker School 


Juniors Active in Ottawa 


Under the auspices of the Ottawa Hu- 
mane Society a Junior Branch has been 
organized, which now numbers 1,500 mem- 
bers. Since February Mrs. J. P. van Veen 
of the Society has been broadcasting a 
children’s program for fifteen minutes 
every Monday. These programs consist of 
short stories about animals, sometimes put 
in rhyme, and always include a reminder 
of the Junior motto, “Be kind to animals.” 
We congratulate our Canadian friends 
upon this unique activity. 


A Tribute and a Prayer 


LITTLE dog was brought to our Hos- 
pital one night some years ago in 
desperate need of immediate help. All went 
well. She returned to her home and came 
back to us only when some special advice 
seemed necessary. At last, having served 
her day and generation, bringing gladness 
and companionship to those who knew her 
best and awaking an abiding affection by 
her loyalty and devotion, she died. 
From her mistress there has come to us 
the following tribute, and from a friend of 
both a prayer written before death came: 


“Gamine”’ 
1927 — 1934 


Here in this quiet corner of the garden 
Lies one who during her short span of life 
Brought to us all so much of joy and love 
That we, remembering her happy spirit 
And feeling its influence about us still, 
Take comfort to go on. 

ALICE THORP 
April, 1934 


A Prayer for ‘“‘Gamine’”’ 


Oh God, so great that Thou heedest the 
falling of a sparrow, look down upon this 
little dog, the servant of Thy servants. Re- 
store her to health, but, if that may not be, 
let her passing be painless and let her faith- 
ful soul join those friends who have gone 
before. 

SUSAN CABOT 
Mar. 22, 1934 
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“Humanity Dick” Martin 
1754— 1834 


BALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, IRELAND, HOME OF RICHARD MARTIN 


foremost in the history of legislation 

respecting the protection of animals. 
As the member of the British House of 
Commons for Galway, he, it was, as many 
are now familiar, who introduced in parlia- 
ment in 1822 the first bill for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. How eloquently and 
with what dogged determination he stood 
before overwhelming opposition and advo- 
cated the passage of his bill is perhaps 
fairly well-known! How his eloquent words 
were greeted with jeers, cat-calls and cock- 
crowings, has often been referred to, and 
how also, unmoved in defeat at first, he 
pursued his humane object until his act was 
passed, and at a time when there was no 
statutory protection to animals in any state 
or nation of the earth! Richard Martin lives 
in history; his revilers are long since si- 
lenced and unknown. ‘“Martin’s identi- 
fies its author with that first great law of 
progress which secures endless blessings to 
man and beast alike. Many stories are rife 
of this indomitable pioneer in a great cause, 
who brought to bear all his tact, talents, 
eloquence, wit and defiance before gaining 
his goal. On this, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of his passing, there has come to us 
some interesting sketches from a reliab‘e 
correspondent in Galway who has obtained 
this information from a very old resident 
of Connemara. We present them to our read- 
ers practically as written: 


Ts name of Richard Martin stands 


Richard Martin was born in Dublin, 
1754. He was educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge and represented Galway in Parlia- 
ment during many years. 

“When he became a member of parlia- 
ment he removed to Ballynahinch, where he 
erected the present castle. His estate ran 
from Galway to Clifden, a distance of 40 
miles. He widened the main road, leaving 
great tracts of land on each side for animals 
to graze upon. He erected a large shelter 
near Galway at Dangan, another at Recess. 
These were used by people drawing food 
stuff from Galway City to Clifden and other 
small towns. They used to put up their 
horses, feed and water them at Mr. Mar- 
tin’s expense, then proceed further in the 
mornings. This forty-mile road was called 
the Martin Avenue, as they had to pass by 
his castle at Ballynahinch. He used to say, 
as a joke in the British House of Commons, 
that he had the longest avenue in Europe. 


“When Richard Martin introduced his Act 
he was laughed at, and one member insisted 
that the Bill be rejected at once and asked 
Martin if he knew what cruelty was. Mar- 
tin said he did and to come outside the 
barrier and he would let him know. When 
he did, Martin gave him right and left and 
floored him. ‘That is a little of it,’ said 
Martin. ‘I saw a man doing that to a little 
donkey the other day. Would you like a 
little more?’ ‘No,’ said his colleague. ‘I 
have had more than enough. I will support 
vour Act.’ ‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Martin, 
‘but the poor donkey was not able to say 
that he had had enough or too much, there- 
fore, he wants protection.’ Several mem- 
bers exclaimed that Mr. Martin was right 
and eventually he got his Act on the statute 
book. The old man told me that Martin used 
to tell this story to people he used to see 
cruel to animals in Connemara. Mr. Martin 
was a very large employer in Connemara, 
very good to the poor and very severe on 
those he would see cruel to animals. It was 
instant dismissal and a fine if his employees 
acted cruelly. 

“About Ballynahinch I must say that it 
is nearly indescribable with its beautiful 
scenery amongst the hills all wooded with 
different trees and roads leading every- 
where.” 


Our correspondent informs us that the 
estate is now owned and occupied by a Dub- 
lin gentleman “who is a great lover of 
animals.” 


Early Start to Kindness” 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 


Our best and most experienced first-grade 
teacher at home, one who has made a shin- 
ing success with little children, writes as 
follows about “An Early Start to Kindness.” 

“It is the concensus of opinion here that 
the little book is to be used as source ma- 
terial for the teachers in first and second 
grades, and also to read to the children. 
In third and fourth it is admirable as ma- 
terial for the children to read themselves, 
and in fifth for children to read as work 
for reproduction or to help in compositions. 
In fact, it is my own opinion that it could 
be read up through all the grades with much 
pleasure and profit.” 


Lucia F. GILBERT 
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The Southwestern Mustang 


WILFRED McCORMICK 


ous history of our American Southwest 
have long been accustomed to the 
phrase, “tough little cow pony,” but it is 
doubtful if many of them have ever learned 
just why these western horses have been so 
consistently able to earn their reputations. 

The cow pony, as is commonly known, is 
no thoroughbred. He is not even a distinct 
type of horse; that is, by his varying size, 
build, color, and other visible character- 
istics, he is merely a scrub. Professional 
horse fanciers call him a “Broom tail” and 
spurn him as a cold-blooded animal because 
he lacks a recorded pedigree. 

And yet, in this happen-so product of the 
pioneer West there exists a strain of the 
original mustang blood—the finest, most 
spirited ancestry that the world of horse- 
flesh has ever been able to produce. 

These mustangs, hundreds of years ago, 
were steeds worthy of the name! 

Most historians agree that the mustangs 
originated with “Comet,” a beautiful horse 
who, with a number of mares, escaped 
from the invading Spanish Conquistadores 
some time during the sixteenth century. He 
was never re-captured, although several 
men reported hasty glimpses of him in later 
years. 

His little band spread rapidly and was 
joined by others from time to time as they 
managed to break loose from their gold 
exploring owners. 

Once freed, their lives became a daily 
battle—not only in eluding the clever traps 
that men laid to catch them, but against 
the forces of nature herself. 

Water holes were scarce and the con- 
stant search for suitable forage on the heat 
blistered mesas often taxed their endurance 
to its very limit. Mountain lions and hun- 
gry wolves menaced them continually, wait- 
ing for a weakened one to stray behind. 
At such times, when the protection of its 
mates’ lightning hoofs and knife-like teeth 
was not within close range, the lone ani- 
mal was seldom able to defend itself. 

Under such conditions the mustang be- 
came instinctively resourceful. He learned 


Pp EOPLE who like to read the glamor- 


self-preservation in its severest school of 
training. 

Wild, free, suspicious, he survived. 

Years and years later, our early fron- 
tiersmen found bands of them throughout 
the entire Southwest. They had changed, 
however, from the days of Comet. In size, 
they were much smaller. Their bushy manes 
and tails nearly dragged the ground and 
they could scamper through dangerous, 
rocky regions with the agility of a moun- 
tain goat. They knew no master, save their 
own leader. Man was just another enemy, 
the same as the lion and the wolf. They 
avoided him with all the inherent training 
of their ancestors. 

Human craftiness finally proved superior, 
however. 

They were captured by the dozens and 
mixed with the larger, more stolid horses 
of the settlers in wired pastures. The true 
mustang disappeared. 

Today, although countless thousands of 
wild horses still roam the bushy regions of 
the West, untamed and even unseen by 
man, the pure strain has become extinct. 
The wild horses that are trapped at the 
present time, may be subdued and readily 
trained into the familiar  sleepy-eyed, 
shaggy-haired cow ponies of the range. 
This, the old timers tell us, could never 
have been accomplished with the real 
mustang. 

Those, they say, were the fighters! 

They knew no compromise with either 
man or nature. By the time a cowboy had 
contrived to break one to the use of curb 
and saddle, his horse was worthless—worn 
down completely. So long as a spark of 
that wild creature remained, he fought his 
human enemy with the same ferocity that 
his ancestors had batt!ed theirs. 

It is this surviving strain of mustang 
blood in the cow pony of today that gives 
him value. It is this same dogged spirit 


that makes it possible for him to carry his 
rider more than a hundred miles in a day, 
or to go long without water, and be little 
the worse because of it. 

stories—true 


Hundreds of ones—have 


IT IS MOTHER’S DAY IN THE FIELD 


July, 1934 


been built around the “tough little cow 
pony.” 

He is tough! That bit of old Comet that 
courses in his veins has made his am zing 
feats of endurance, a matter of actuai his- 
tory. They would be hard, indeed to 
exaggerate. 


History of the Horse 
EMORY WARD 


HE horse has always been a friend to 

mankind. Far back in the shadows of 
pre-historic time he furnished primitive 
man with food, and aided him in his labors. 
The ancient caveman in the early stages of 
history decorated the walls of his cave with 
pictures of the beast, and graphically de- 
picted the earliest associations between 
man and horse. 

The first complete record of the develop- 
ment and evolution of any modern animal 
is a collection of fossil horses which modern 
scientists have assembled after continued 
research and undaunted efforts. It is from 
this fossilized record that we gather data 
concerning the early history of the horse. 

Strangely enough, the earliest known di- 
rect ancestor of the modern horse is the 
Eohippus, or dawn horse, which lived in 
the western sections of the United States 
about three million years ago. 

In a region of warm, moist climate with 
abundant forests and luxuriant vegetation, 
this small fox-like animal lived peacefully 
on the rich, grassy meadows and plains. 
Unlike the modern horse with its cloven 
hoof, the Eohippus had four distinct toes 
on each front foot, and three toes on the 
rear. In size, it never reached a height of 
more than twelve inches. 

Almost contemporary in development with 
the Eohippus came the Orohippus, which 
ranged in a region extending from Europe 
to the state of New Mexico. This latter 
type, although slightly smaller, was similar 
to the “dawn horse” in general appearance. 
On the foot, however, the middle digit be- 
came stronger and more dominant. 


Gradually through the thousands of 
years which followed, the middle digit 
showed greater development, and the re- 
maining digits slowly disappeared, until in 
the Mesohippus, an early horse comparing 
in size to the modern prairie wolf, we find 
three digits on each foot. 

Fossilized remains of the first one-toed 
horse, the Pliohippus, have been found in 
North America and Eurasia as well. In 
size, the Pliohippus surpassed its earlier 
ancestors and probably reached a height of 
three feet. It also differed from its prede- 
cessors in a more elaborate arrangement of 
teeth more adequately designed for grazing 
purposes. 

In more recent years man, himself, has 
influenced the development of the horse. He 
has produced slender, long-legged types for 
speed and fleetness, and he has produced 
great muscular types for heavy burdens. 

Of the true wild horses, however, only 
the Mongolian type remains in regions of 
central Asia. Three other types of true 


horses have been domesticated by man—the 
Celtic pony, the Norse forest pony, and the 
swift, graceful Arab steed. It is from these 
true types that all of our present domestic 
breeds have evolved. 
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July, 1984 


Toa Little Dog 


] think that I still hear that little whimper 
at the door— 
That I must needs go open it when faring 
forth he’d go; 
Or, reaching down an idle hand, I feel the 
touch once more 
Of a little, black, cold muzzle that—lI’m 
missing so! 


The shrill ecstatic barks of joy that my 
return would greet, 
The flaunting little pennon which wove so 
glad a smile, 
His proud possessive spirit that bravely ran 
to meet 
Invasion of his small domain—gone now, 
the while! 


I know not where Elysium is, but this I 
know full well, 
That though those hazel eyes may never 
answer when I talk, 
His little feet are padding down the paths 
of asphodel 
With some kind shining Spirit—‘going 
for a walk!” 


WILSON WILLARD STAVER 


King Albert and the Cat 


The late King Albert of Belgium was a 
great animal lover. On his last visit to 
Switzerland, a Persian cat owned by a 
movie star paid a visit to his apartment. 
His Majesty was at tea, welcomed his visitor, 
and offered her a saucer of cream. There- 
after the cat came every day at tea-time to 
visit the King, which so embarrassed the 
actress when she learned of it that she has- 
tened to offer apologies. “But,” said the 
King, smiling, “it is she who does me great 
honor.” 


Remember that the first great need of 
animals in hot weather is plenty of fresh 
water. 


“TRIEVE,” A REAL FRIEND OF BIRDS. THEY ARE NOT 
AFRAID OF HIM AND WILL ALLOW HIM TO STAY 
CLOSE BY WHILE THEY FEED. 
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A Boy’s Love for His Dog 


CHARLES E. A. MOORE 


ROWNIE” was not pedigreed. He was 

not a thoroughbred that would take 
away a blue ribbon. He was just a dog; an 
alley dog—that’s where I found him. He 
was just a pup then, but he knew that I was 
to be his master the first time he saw me. 
There seems to be an unexplainable attrac- 
tion between a boy and a dog, something as 
though they had lived before and had found 
each other again. That’s the way it was 
when I found Brownie. I can still see him 
running up to meet me and licking my shoes 
as if to say, “Gee, but I’m glad to see you 
again.” I believe he was glad to see me. 
He seemed happier than any of my human 
friends seem when they see me. No one 
knows for sure what kind of dog he was. 
When I held his ears up he looked like a 
police dog, but when they were hanging 
natural he looked more like a shepherd. But, 
of course, I knew that he was the best dog 
in the world. 

He knew that he wasn’t supposed to fol- 
low me to school but he always managed to 
keep me in sight. And if I showed any signs 
of seeing him, here he would come running, 
his heart bursting with joy that he could go, 
too. I would stop at the corner grocery to 
get candy, and no matter if it was only a 
penny’s worth, he always got half. He never 
learned to ask for it, but he knew enough 
to sit down and shake hands for it, and 
that’s more than some people ever learn. 

I taught him to say the children’s prayer, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” And every 
night he would stand against a chair, his 
head between his paws while we said the 
prayer together. 

In the winter, when it was cold and snow 
was on the ground, we would sit in front 
of the fireplace and tell stories to each other. 
Of course, I was the only one that could 
understand him, and I was the only one 
that he could understand. Sometimes we 
would pop corn before the fire and after we 
had eaten all we could hold, we would lie 
down, his head on my 
chest, and go to sleep. 

I used to think what 
a harmony there would 
be in life if everyone 
was as true as a dog. 
Dogs never complain 
when hardships come. 
They never desert in 
time of danger. Their 
only wish is to be with 
their master. 

And then, like all 
things that live, they 
must die. They must go 
down into that unex- 
plored valley from the 
mountain of reality. I 
remember when Brown- 
ie started on his jour- 
ney from life. He was 
lying in front of me— 
dying from poison. 
When he was hungry, 
I could feed him. When 
he was thirsty, I could 
give him a drink. When 
he was cold, I could 
bring him in by the fire. 
But when he died, I 
was helpless. There 
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was something I could do nothing about. 
Just before he died he made one last effort 
to drag himself to my feet. His jaws were 
locked but his eyes spoke and they seemed 
to ask for the prayer that I had taught him, 
and I thought I heard him say: 


When my sun of life is low, 
When the dewy shadows creep, 
Say for me before I go, 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. 


I am at the journey’s end, 
I have sown, and I must reap, 
There are no more ways to mend— 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. 


Nothing more to doubt or dare, 
Nothing more to give or keep, 
Say for me the children’s prayer, 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. 


Who has learned along the way— 
Primrose path or stony steep,— 

More of wisdom than to say: 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep? 


What have you more wise to tell, 

When the shadows round me creep... 
All is over, all is well... 

Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. 


And then he died. He left nothing to 
posterity—nothing to keep his memory alive 
in the world. But somewhere, sometime, he 
will live again in the life of another. He 
will be just as true, just as certain, just as 
understanding and just as kind. 


Touching Tribute to Pet Dog 


EDWARD J. G. TUCKER 


NE of the most touching tributes ever 

paid the memory of man’s best friend 
is to be found at Chudley, Ontario, in 
Northern Canada. This little settlement is 
but a flag-station without benefit of church 
or school and boasts a mere half-dozen 
houses. But though an isolated community 
it is unique—for here live Mick Dwyer and 
his wife, who nightly have placed a lighted 
lantern over the grave of a pet dog, ever 
since it was killed five years ago. In sum- 
mer, flowers are kept on the burial place of 
the beloved pet. 

The dog once saved the life of one of the 
Dwyer children, dragging it in the nick of 
time almost from under the wheels of a 
locomotive. The pet was only a black and 
tan mongrel but after that, no money could 
have purchased it from the owners. 

It is a tragic coincidence that the faithful 
dog met its death under the wheels of a 
passing train. The Dwyers were heart- 
broken. In some manner they held the train 
crew responsible for the dog’s death, claim- 
ing that the cruel accident could have been 
avoided with a little care. So they picked a 
burial site in full view of passing trains. 
The grave by day and the lantern by night 
serve as constant reminders of the tragedy 
to the train crews passing through Chudley. 

A square post is at the head of the grave, 
which is of boxed earth raised about a foot 
above the ground. A written eulogy in 
memory of the dog is framed in glass on the 
face of the post. The grave is kept in excel- 
lent condition and in summer attracts the 
attention of passengers in passing trains, 
being a-bloom with flowers. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly eiected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and sixty-six new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during May. Of these, 
157 were in Illinois, 149 in New Hampshire, 
111 in Rhode Island, 86 in Texas, 65 in 
Massachusetts, 37 in Pennsylvania, 33 in 
Virginia, 11 in Palestine, seven in Florida, 
five in Tennessee, and one each in Colorado, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Oklahoma. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 202,585. 


Whatan Eight-Year-Old Did 


N an interesting letter from Mrs. Myrtle 

Gillespie, treasurer of the North Dakota 
Humane and Anti-Vivisection Society, we 
learn that the first Band of Mercy in Grand 
Forks was organized last April by Master 
Wood Remington, eight years of age. The 
lad, who is a pupil in St. Mary’s school, 
said that the idea came to him after read- 
ing “Beautiful Joe,” and that his teacher, 
Sister Aghna, allowed him to give a talk to 
the children and enroll quite a number of 
his friends in the Band. The enthusiastic 
juvenile members will co-operate with the 
senior society by looking after deserted or 
unwanted kittens and puppies and trying to 
teach people either to find homes for such 
pets or see that they are humanely de- 
stroyed. Well does Mrs. Gillespie write: 
“We feel that this little Band not only will 
be of great assistance to us but that it will 
be very valuable to the city and that par- 
ents may well be proud of such boys and 
girls.” 


A PATIENT POSE 


OUR DUMB 
Hollywood’s B’Kind Clubs 


HROUGH the interest of Frances X. 
Kadow and Pauline Hoffman of Holly- 
wood, California, working under the au- 
spices of the Humane Education Club of Los 


MISS PAULINE HOFFMAN (MISS 

B’KIND) AND TWO MEMBERS OF 

JUNIOR HUMANE CLUB, HOLLY- 
WOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Angeles, of which Mrs. Ernest Dawson is 
president, B’Kind Clubs are being formed 
among the children of the famous film city. 
These unique juvenile organizations are 
patterned after the B’Kind Clubs instituted 
by the original Miss B’Kind, Miss Nina 
Halvey of Philadelphia. 

In connection with Be Kind to Animals 
Week this year the Humane Education Club 
presented humane scrap-books to different 
schools in Los Angeles and sponsored talks 
to the pupils by Miss Hoffman on kindness 
to every living thing. 


From John S. Gilman, superintendent of 
schools, Laconia, New Hampshire, we have 
received the following about Miss Lucia F. 
Gilbert, field worker of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society: 

“We have never had a person come into 
our schools who won the teachers and pupils 
in the grades so thoroughly as Miss Gilbert 
did with her splendid messages about our 
animal friends. 

“It was a great pleasure to have her 
here and we know that her messages will 
bring results.” 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 


Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
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The Frog with a Penchaat 
for Pink 


KADRA MAYSI 


Now, this is a tale which needs must «vail 
To make all zoologists think. 

Have you ever heard of a frog who pre}. red 
To all others, the color of pink? , 


If you lend me your ear, I can soon | iake 
it clear: 
For I found in my tulips one day 
A little green elf who perched on the helf 
Of a rosy-hued blossom, a-sway. 


Having knowledge that frogs love wate, and 
bogs, 
I carried him off to the pool 
Where lilies and reeds and wampee and 
weeds, 
In the shade of the willows were cool. 


But my care was in vain, for he hopped 
back again 
By garden path, rosebud, and lawn; 
And there, in the same tulip blossom of 
flame, 
He sat through the night and the dawn. 


Though, in numerous cases, to various 
places— 
To shrubbery, sandbed, or fern— 
He was carried away, we would find the 
next day 
To his pink couch he made his return. 


From pale tulips or bright, from red, yellow, 
and white, 
From the purple, he turned; so I think 
I can state without fear, and with conscience 
quite clear, 
That this frog had a penchant for pink! 


A ‘Pet’”’ Period at Dinner 


ERNEST L. THURSTON 


N a certain family it is the custom to 

set aside a certain portion of the dinner 
hour as the children’s period. During this 
time the children are encouraged to talk 
about their day’s activities. Particularly 
are they encouraged to talk about their 
pets—a dog, a cat, a pair of rabbits, and 
some goldfish. 

Not only do the children contribute really 
entertaining anecdotes from time to time; 
they personally gain much that is of edu- 
cational value. The day is far past when 
it was considered that the child should be 
seen and not heard. This conversational 
contribution to the meal is excellent train- 
ing for the youngster in a social way. It 
is excellent training in oral English. The 
child is likely to talk the better because he 
is talking about something in which he is 
interested. In addition, in the effort to 
bring to the table really entertaining bits 
about his pets, the youngster’s observational 
faculties are stimulated and sharpened. 

Incidentally, too, the parents learn much 
about their children’s attitude towards pets 
and thus are able, in a perfectly natural 
and unforced way, to correct wrong tend- 
encies and to advise in the treatment of pets. 

Try such a period in your home. 


Be kind to animals every day in the year. 
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A Bird That Broadcasts My Lover 
A True Story About a Mockingbird 
NELL YEARGIN MORGAN 


CARRY JOY 


My lover’s arms are round my neck, 


FAMILY of mockingbirds has lived around our home for His breath is in my hair, 
two years. One spring they had their nest in one of the Aid yet he speaks no love to me, 
elm trees in our garden. The next year they became a little He never calls me fair; 


friendlier and built it in the dense madeira vines on the trellis 
near the house. 

When cold weather came, we thought all the birds would 
leave our garden but we were mistaken. One of the mocking- 
birds stayed all winter. He lived in the tall, thick shrubbery 


He uses no endearing words, 
But when he looks at me, 

The purring love-light in his eyes, 
I cannot help but see. 


which grows close to the house. We could see him dart back And when I whisper soft to him, 
and forth after food and water. In the coldest weather he And stroke his hair so sleek, 
would come to the dining-room window and peck on the glass. He answers, by just rubbing 

We supposed he was ordering more food, so we put crumbs and His nose against my cheek. 
seeds on the window-sill for him after he began pecking. 

On Christmas Day our mocking-bird had a real Christmas Now what think you of a lover 
dinner for we put a tiny bit of every kind of food we had on That would do a thing like that? 
the window-sill for him. He liked it, I suppose, for he stayed But wait—don't judge too harshly, 
near all winter. My lover is—my cat. 

Our mockingbird did not sing in the cold weather; but on eos 


warm, sunny days he sings with all his might. It seems as if Do not expose your pets to unusually loud noises or to danger 
he is trying to thank us for the attention we gave him through from explosives on July 4. 
all the cold and rainy weather. 

His favorite place to perch when he sings his lovely song is 
on the top of our chimney. When we are in the living-room and 
he is singing on the chimney-top, the sound comes right down 
to us through the fire-place. We think that he wants to broad- 
cast his thanks to us and we imagine he thinks that the chimney 
is his microphone and the fireplace, our loud speaker. 


Why “‘Sally” Sleeps in the Flag 


BUSY BEE 


RAPPED in an American flag, a little canary lies 
buried at Spangler, in Pennsylvania, and a white cross 
over its grave bears this inscription :— 

“Here lies Sally, a good canary, who gave her life to save 
the lives of professional and volunteer rescuers in the Reilly 
mine disaster, November 6, 1922.” 


It may seem strange that a little canary should be able io 
save life; but in a mining disaster canaries play a very import- 
ant part. The United States Bureau of Mines has rescue cars 
in the various mining districts ready to rush to the scene of 
disaster, and each car is equipped with about six canaries. The 
canaries are used as tests for the poisonous gas, carbon mon- 
oxide, or white damp, as they are particularly sensitive to it. 


When the rescue party explores the shafts they take canaries 
with them, and when a canary drops senseless it is a warning 
to the party to use their oxygen apparatus. As a rule the 
canaries quickly recover when removed into fresh air; but Sally 
had evidently received too big a dose of the poison and died. 
Hence the little white cross with the inscription. 


When you go to get a drink, 

Do you ever stop to think 

That dogs and cats, and squirrels, too, 
Get just as thirsty, dear, as you? 


ETHEL FAIRMONT 


TRUE LOVERS 
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My Dog, “‘Gretchen”’ 


Cc. S. DODGE 


LIVE, for eight months in every year, 

on a farm in the town of Charlton, 
Massachusetts, on which my ancestors and 
myself have lived for two hundred years. 
My nearest neighbor is half a mile away. 

In former years, it was my custom to 
spend several days at a time alone on that 
farm. I have said alone, but I had for 
company, “Gretchen,” a police dog. Gretchen 
was only a dog and a female of the species 
at that, but she was descended from a long 
line of canine kings and seemed to be con- 
scious of her intellectual superiority to the 
common herd. 

At night, when I retired to rest, Gretchen 
would take her place silently on a rug be- 
side my bed and, unless something unusual 
eccurred, would not stir or make the slight- 
est noise to disturb me until I myself arose 
or spoke to her. 

One night, in the dead of winter, when 
the thermometer registered around zero, 
Gretchen began to bark, very softly at first, 
and I listened intently but could hear no 
noise, so I turned over and was trying to 
resume my slumbers; but Gretchen was not 
content to let matters remain so. She began 
to bark louder and to move toward the 
door and constantly came back to me poking 
her nose into my face. So, finally, with some 
reluctance, I arose and lighted a lamp for 
there are no electric lights on my farm, 
dressed myself, loaded my shotgun and fol- 
lowed Gretchen into the darkness and the 
night. I took no light with me for, if any 
marauders were about, the light would only 
point out my whereabouts to them and 
would not help me in my search. 

The night was somewhat dark but, when 
I became accustomed to it, I could discern 
objects that were fairly near me. Gretchen 
led me along a path that led to some poultry 
houses that were vacant in winter, and 
there, about a dozen rods from the house, 
right in the path, lay an intoxicated man. 
He had removed his shoes from his feet, 
whether because he thought he was retiring 
for the night, or because his feet, which I 
found to be frozen, pained him, I do not 
know. By means of great exertion I partly 
aroused this man and, by means of infinite 
labor, I partly carried him to the kitchen 
of my house where there was still a good 
wood fire, seated him in a chair and im- 
mersed his frozen feet in cold water. 

Gretchen looked on with seeming satis- 
faction, but she was not content. She per- 
sisted in barking and in going toward the 
outside door and, when I had ministered to 
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the man as best I could, I followed her 
again into the night. This time she led me 
straight to one of the unoccupied poultry 
houses and there I found two other men 
fast asleep on the floor and grossly intoxi- 
cated. I succeeded in arousing them some- 
what, and finally landed them in the kitchen 
and wrapped them in blankets placing one 
on a couch and the other on the floor. 

Still Gretchen was not content. She again 
insisted on my following her, which I did, 
this time taking a lantern with me, and she 
led me to the shoes which had been removed 
by the first man. I could not conceive that 
Gretchen would make so much noise over a 
pair of shoes and so I searched the neigh- 
borhood for more men but found none. I 
then returned to the house, Gretchen took 
her place on her rug, and quietly remained 
there until morning. 

Now, I am relating the facts, I do not 
know how Gretchen knew that those men 
were there. I think her sense of hearing 
must have been very acute. She was the 
pilot, I was only the mechanician. 

Gretchen lived many years after this, and 
did many deeds of kindness, seeming to be 
amply repaid by a kind word and a friendly 
pat. 

When she died I followed her bare-headed 
to a grave among the whispering pines in 
the shadow of Mount Muggett, to which 
grave she was borne by my faithful farmer, 
who was also her faithful friend. 

Epitor’s Note: Mr. Dodge, who is a lawyer in Wor- 
cester, Mass., writes that ever since the year 1868 
(when Our Dumb Animals was founded) he has been 
a constant reader of the paper and that he is glad 
to see on the first page the quotation from Cowper 
which Mr. Angell always had printed there. We 


wonder if there are now any others who have read 
Our Dumb Animals regularly since 1868! 


Saved by a Squirrel 


H. S. 


CHAMBERS 


HAT I was recently saved from a bad 

soaking or possibly drowning by a 
squirrel may have been accidental or unin- 
tentional on the squirrel’s part, but I 
credited it with intelligent, purposeful ac- 
tion in the incident. It was like this: 

I was returning from western to central 
Oklahoma in a small covered moving truck. 
When I crossed the Cimarron river it was 
rising rapidly, the wind whipping its red, 
murky water into menacing waves. Back 
northwest up the river the sky was banked 
with heavy black clouds. 

After crossing that stream, the road ran 
for two miles down the river before it left 
the flats and climbed a steep bank onto 
higher ground. At the foot of this bank 
was a clump of trees through which a small 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


July, 


stream came down out of the hills to ¢ ipty 
into the river half a mile away. I pulled in 
among these trees on a grassy plot to camp 
for the night. Gathering dry wood, I built a 
fire and put on coffee and bacon to coc: 

A squirrel chattered in a hackberry ‘yee 
nearby. Presently I noticed her sittin.- on 
the ground at the foot of the tree a ‘ew 
feet from where I was preparing my su) ver, 
She watched me intently, even expects); ly, 
I thought, so I took a small potato and 
tossed it down before her. She whiske: up 
the tree a few feet, then crept cautiously 
down again, grabbed the potato and fed 
up the tree. High in the branches a big 
bunch of dry leaves and twigs indicted 
home and possibly baby squirrels. !ialf 
way up she was met by Daddy Squirrel! who 
took the potato and together they raced on 
up to the nest. 

As I started to eat she came gingerly 
down again. I got a handful of puffed rice 
and put it at the foot of the tree. While 
I was doing this she paused up tree, but 
when I started eating again she jumped 
down and filled her mouth with it till her 
cheeks bulged like pouches. Home with this 
she went but soon returned and picked up 
the remainder to the last grain. Later, 
when I threw out some bread crusts and 
bacon rinds, Mrs. Squirrel was right there 
and carried them away. 

Being tired out by a long drive, I got in 
the truck, unrolled my bedding, turned in, 
and was soon sound asleep. 

Sometime later I was partially awakened 
by the impression that something had struck 
my abdomen. Feeling nothing and hearing 
only the patter of rain on the truck cover, 
I was sound asleep again in a jiffy. 

Presently something prickly, tickly, and 
furry hit my face sharply and I started up, 
wide awake now. By a flash of lightning I 
saw Mrs. Squirrel pose a moment on the 
truck’s endboard, look back at me, and by 
another flash saw her leap to a nearby 
limb of the tree and disappear up its trunk. 

Then I became conscious of the sound of 
rushing water. On getting out I found the 
little creek overflowing its banks and water 
up under the truck. Quickly starting the 
motor, I drove out and up the bank onto 
higher ground where I again pitched camp. 

In the morning the river was two miles 
wide. The spot where I had cooked supper 
was eight feet under water. Two red squir- 
rels chattered merrily as brilliant sunshine 
flooded their home in the hackberry tree. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
e 


nue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100.00 
Associate Life 50.00 
Sustaining 20.00 Annual 
Childrens $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


Active Annual $10.00 
Associate Annual 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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